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Young, Jeremiah S. A Political and Constitutional Study of the Cumber- 
land Road. Pp. 107. Price, $1.00. University of Chicago Press, 1904. 
This is an admirable little monograph, a source study of a constitutional ques- 
tion of great historical significance. The introductory chapters on the early 
transportation difficulties and the first roads to the West are a most convenient 
summary of that interesting problem in our early economic history. The two 
following chapters on the genesis of the Cumberland Road, its location, 
construction and administration, will be welcomed by everyone who has had 
to lecture on the subject. The long constitutional controversy is clearly out- 
lined, taking up the question of eminent domain, jurisdiction, Monroe's veto, 
and the final surrender of the road to the states through which the road 
passed. The monographic study will greatly aid the general historian in 
getting a sure grasp of the main questions involved. 



REVIEWS. 

Carver, Thomas Nixon. The Distribution of Wealth. Pp. xvi, 200. Price, 

$1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1904. 

At least three treatises by American authors upon theoretical economics, 
not to mention a very able translation of another one, have appeared within 
a twelvemonth. This ought to be a sufficient refutation of the charge that 
interest in economics at present concerns itself only with concrete industrial 
problems. The discussion of problems must inevitably send us back to a 
more careful examination and restatement of theories, and fortified by such 
restatement, again the problems are assailed. 

The work under consideration is admirable as a theoretical discussion 
in that it is centralized about the shares in distribution, preceded by what 
the author considers necessary by way of introduction, namely "value," 
"diminishing returns," and "forms of wealth and income." Thus it avoids 
many subjects, as exchange for instance, which are always treated in the 
text-books. 

If we are to believe the testimony of the author, it "is primarily an 
attempt to explain the valuation of services," and the chapter on value is 
only incidental to his main purpose. The writer hereof believes, however, 
that there are many who will agree with him that the most interesting 
feature of the work is this chapter on value. It is interesting in the first 
place, because it marks a revolt against the psychological explanation ot 
value. To be sure he tentatively safeguards himself by saying that he 
would be the "last to belittle the importance of the psychical side of econo- 
mics," but he thinks, nevertheless, that the "psychical element predominates 
only in the department of valuation." He expresses the hope that "economics 
may remain, as it always has been, a concrete science," and he refers to 
"Economists who have passed out of the metaphysicaj stage of their mental 
development," as "content if they can find a satisfactory explanation of the 
facts of the economic life which they see in the world about them." All 
of these expressions betoken apparently a dissatisfaction with the psychologi- 
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cal explanation of value. When, however, an objective norm can be de- 
vised which will answer the requirements of market value as well as of 
normal value, it will be time enough to talk of "economists who have passed 
out of the metaphysical stage of their mental development." One can but 
wish most heartily, in view of the extravagant "capitalization of hopes" so 
common in modern finance, that such an objective norm were possible, and 
sympathize accordingly with any attempt to realize it or to revolt from the 
tyranny of the psychological concept of value. 

The concrete is everywhere uppermost throughout the book, some- 
times, perhaps, as in the treatment of "wages," to the doubtful advantage of 
the discussion, for, though the remark is patent enough, a protracted or 
involved illustration overloads or obscures an argument instead of eluci- 
dating it. 

The style is characterized by a certain vivacity which greatly enlivens 
the discussion and claims the attention of the reader whether he agrees or 
disagrees with the conclusions. 

J. E. Connes. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



Gide, Charles. Principles of Political Economy. The second American 
edition, translated from the latest original and adapted to use by 
American students, by C. W. A. Veditz. Pp. xiv, 705. Price, $2.00. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1904. 

When a text-book has gone through eight editions, and in addition 
has been translated into eight important foreign tongues, any comments on 
its fundamental merits would be fatuous. Professor Gide planned to set 
before the student a plain statement of accepted principles of economics, 
a summary of the important ones advanced by particular schools, together 
with the ground upon which they have been rejected, the present elements 
of discussion and clear brief outlines of the solutions offered. Perhaps much 
of the popularity of the book is due to its catholicity. The accepted prin- 
ciples are not only made distinct, but they are further impressed by the 
mechanical aid of italics. Their presentation is made still more effective 
through illustration of their vital connection with present business affairs. 
Historical perspective is made most useful, in fact, made inseparable from 
the study of the book by the admirable survey connected with each im- 
portant subject. 

The arrangement of the material is open to criticism as unnatural and 
liable to interrupt and confuse the thought. This is not true as regards 
the general plan of the book, but only as regards topics under the chief 
heads — f. i., the elements of consumption are outlined, in order that their 
significance may be grasped better, before production is treated of at all. 
This is only one of the efforts made to make the whole easy of compre- 
hension. This object has been achieved and it is largely because of this 
characteristic that the book found such instant recognition. 

Professor Veditz must be given credit and congratulation for the 
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